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THE SHANTUNG ISSUE 

By Payson J. Treat, Ph.D., Professor of History, Leland 
Stanford Junior University 

Of all the clauses in the treaty between the Associated 
Powers and Germany the ones which have occasioned the 
most discussion in this country have been those dealing 
with the transfer of German rights in China to Japan. In 
spite of all that has been said and written about this subject 
it has not been easy for our people to get the facts upon 
which a sound opinion must rest. This has been due to 
several reasons. In the first place, very few of our senators 
and newswriters have had the wide knowledge of Far Eastern 
affairs necessary for dealing with so involved a question. 
In addition, the dispute soon became a partisan issue, which 
has not helped the discussion, and, finally, the Chinese, 
nursing a sense of wrong, have made use of a very effective 
propaganda, which has been largely carried on by their 
American friends. 

Just as one cannot think intelligently about any of the 
Balkan problems without a considerable knowledge of 
European history covering many centuries, so the Shantung 
issue of 1919 must be traced back for many years. One 
lesson of ancient history must be remembered — that from 
the earliest times China was the great center of power and 
culture in the Far East. Japan was her pupil, and from 
China she acquired her cultural foundations, just as she 
gained most of her knowledge of material things from the 
West a thousand years later. 

In more recent times it is necessary to remember that 
with three exceptions all the native states of Eastern Asia 
have passed under European control. India, Ceylon, 
Burma, and many smaller states fell to Great Britain; 
much of Indo-China to France; the East Indies to Holland; 
and the Philippines first to Spain and finally to us. Siam 
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has preserved some of her territory solely because of the 
jealousy of Great Britain and France. China has fallen 
away in power and prestige until she has been defeated, 
humiliated and exploited by many of the European powers 
and by Japan. Japan alone, of all the Asiatic states, has 
been able to profit from the lessons of the West, and, through 
a wise and thorough reorganization of all branches of the 
government and of the economic life of the people, has 
been able not only to retain her independence but also to 
stand out as the most powerful state in Asia. Fifty years 
ago no writer would have hazarded a guess that at any time 
in the future Japan would outrank China in military and 
economic development. The reaction of China and of Japan 
to the new standards imposed by the West makes a fasci- 
nating study, and it has a great deal to do with the events 
which have given Japan a foothold in one of the great 
provinces of China. 

The origins of the present controversy go back almost 
twenty-five years. In 1894 the Chino-Japanese war broke 
out, with the causes of which we are not concerned. The 
best-informed foreign opinion in the Far East believed that 
Japan would be soundly thrashed for her temerity in enter- 
ing the lists with one of the greatest nations in the world. 
Did not China boast a population of 300,000,000, while 
Japan had not one-seventh of that number? But the 
Japanese were well organized and they threw themselves 
into the fray with patriotic ardor. It was the first foreign 
war in which they had been engaged for almost three 
hundred years. China, on the other hand, was wretchedly 
governed and ill-prepared. Only some northern troops were 
sent into action, while probably the bulk of the Chinese 
people had little knowledge of what was going on. The 
result was that China was defeated in every engagement 
on land and sea, and Li Hung-chang, the venerable states- 
man of China, had to beg for mercy from Japan. This was, 
to every thoughtful Chinese, a most humiliating event. 
Up to this time they had looked upon Japan with contempt, 
because she had abandoned the ways of the East in order 
to follow the teachings of the West. Now contempt was 
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turned into bitterness and hate. During the war Japan 
had captured Port Arthur, in Manchuria, and Weihaiwei, 
in Shantung, two of the naval bases of China. The treaty 
of peace called for the payment of a large indemnity, the 
cession of the Liaotung Peninsula, which contained Port 
Arthur, and of Formosa and the Pescadores Islands. But 
this moment Russia, France and Germany, for purely selfish 
reasons, came to the relief of China, and served notice on 
Japan that her possession of Port Arthur would endanger 
the peace of the Far East, so, under their threats, she gave 
up the territory and accepted an additional indemnity from 
China. Europe had come to the aid of China in 1895, it 
was natural for her to expect similar assistance in 1919. 

But China had to pay a heavy price for the help of Russia, 
France and Germany. Li Hung-chang, who hated Japan 
vigorously, believed that Russia should be relied upon, and 
thus began the Russian dominance at Peking, which lasted 
during the next ten years. At first the three powers simply 
asked for railway and banking concessions, but in addition 
Russia was promised a lease of the bay of Kiaochow (which 
figures in the present discussion). Germany, however, had 
already marked out that harbor for herself, and all that 
was needed was an excuse for taking it. This was soon 
forthcoming. 

On November 1, 1897, a band of robbers plundered the 
village of Kiachwang, in the southwestern corner of Shan- 
tung Province. During the raid two German Roman 
Catholic missionaries were murdered. This was a wretched 
crime, but in no other country in the world would the 
national government have been held responsible. But it 
gave Germany the excuse she wanted. Within a few days 
a German squadron appeared in the bay of Kiaochow, 
expelled the Chinese garrison from the fort at Tsingtao, 
and occupied the town. Then, on November 22, the Ger- 
man minister presented the demands of his country. They 
included an indemnity, the punishment of the governor of 
the province, a monopoly of the right to construct railways 
and open coal-mines in the whole province, and the right 
to build a naval station on the bay of Kiaochow. Every 
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Christian should have hung his head in shame at this 
attempt of Germany to capitalize the murder of two servants 
of the cross to the advantage of the empire. China, of 
course, protested. She would erect an imperial tablet in 
memory of the murdered men, and she would pay a large 
indemnity, but she would grant no more. Germany stood 
firm. In December a reinforcement of ships and men was 
sent out under the Kaiser's brother, Prince Henry of Prussia. 
At a farewell banquet given at Hamburg, the Kaiser said: 

I am conscious that it is my duty to extend and enlarge what 

my predecessors have bequeathed to me May every 

one in those distant regions be aware that the German Michael 
has firmly planted his shield with the device of the German 
eagle upon the soil of China, in order once for all to give his pro- 
tection to all who ask for it Should any one essay 

to distract from our just rights or to injure us, then up and at 
him with your mailed fist. 

Thus, with rattling sabre, Germany pressed her astound- 
ing demands. If there had been a League of Nations in 
existence at that time, Germany hardly would have dared 
to act in this manner, and if she had, the other powers 
would have possessed a method for protesting and for 
supporting China. But under the old conditions — which 
some of our senators seek to perpetuate — China was left 
helpless. No European power would risk the enmity of 
Germany in order to help so weak a power as China. The 
United States, true to its traditional policy, would not 
interfere beyond seas. At that time there sat in the senate 
the distinguished man who now leads the attack upon the 
League of Nations and who has denounced so vigorously 
the conduct of Japan. But I am not aware that Senator 
Lodge ever raised his voice in 1898 in protest against a 
wrong in comparison with which everything that Japan 
has done in China sinks into relative insignificance. 

China, as usual had to yield. The negotiations were 
conducted in secret and Germany withheld from publication 
the agreement covering the economic concessions. Ger- 
many secured the indemnity, the economic privileges, and 
a lease of the harbor of Kiaochow for the term of ninety- 
nine years. What she did with these concessions will be 
discussed later. 
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It should be noted that Japan viewed with alarm the 
establishment of the leading military power in Europe upon 
the coast of China, just across the sea from Japan. Even 
the unfounded report that the Japanese thought of estab- 
lishing a naval base at Magdalena Bay, eight hundred 
miles from our nearest port, has alarmed many of our 
publicists. The British minister at Tokyo reported that 
it was 

the general opinion in Japanese official circles that the proceedings 
had been unnecessarily hasty, and that a prolonged or possibly 
permanent occupation of such an important strategical point by 
a Western power would imperil the peace of the Far East. 

This act of Germany was infamous in itself, but its 
immediate effects were disastrous for China. It inaugu- 
rated the "vicious circle of demands upon China." Russia 
promptly sent a fleet to Port Arthur, and while it was there 
China granted a lease of that naval station to Russia for 
twenty-five years. Great Britain, under the theory of the 
balance of power, asked for Weihaiwei, and China yielded, 
on the same terms as those granted Russia. These two 
leases aroused intense feeling in Japan. Russia had ob- 
tained the very port which she had forced Japan to give 
up three years before, because its occupation by a foreign 
power would "endanger the peace of the Far East." Thus 
one of China's naval bases passed into foreign control. 
And Weihaiwei was another one, which Japan also had 
taken and which she still held pending the final payment 
of the Chinese indemnity for the late war. In fact China 
had to hurry up the payments in order that the Japanese 
troops might retire so that the British might move in. I 
firmly believe that if our own peace-loving people had 
faced such a set of facts we would have felt very much 
like fighting somebody. But Japan could not then face a 
western power and she had to nurse her wrongs in silence. 
But for her reliance on militarism the West alone is to 
blame. And the incident also explains why Japan will not 
restore Kiaochow to China unless she is assured that China 
will not turn it over to Germany or some other power 
within a few years. 

THE JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, VOL. 10, NO. 3 
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France followed the lead of the others and received a 
lease for ninety-nine years of Kwangchow, in south China. 
And because France got Kwangchow, Great Britain asked 
for an offset, in the shape of Kowloon, on the mainland 
opposite Hongkong. 

Thus, in 1898, the great powers of Europe had secured 
leases of some of the best harbors in China, including the 
naval bases of Port Arthur and Weihaiwei. Italy alone 
was denied a port. But the best harbor of all was Kiao- 
chow, which Germany secured, but which China had, up 
to this time, done nothing to develop. 

The aggressive conduct of the powers in 1898 was the 
leading cause of the Boxer Rising in 1899 and 1900. This 
was a hopeless attempt of ignorant but patriotic Chinese 
to drive out the foreigners. Soon the Manchu government 
joined half-heartedly with the popular movement and all 
north China was ablaze. This occasioned an international 
expedition for the relief of the foreign legations besieged 
in Peking, and for the restoration of order. During the 
military and diplomatic operations the troops and repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain and Japan 
worked in the closest harmony. All three stood for the 
doctrine enunciated by John Hay, our Secretary of State, 
that there should be equal opportunity for trade in China — 
the Open Door — and that China's territorial integrity 
should be preserved. Opposed to this policy stood Russia, 
seeking the possession of the rich Manchurian provinces. 
Even while the diplomats of a dozen countries were trying 
to arrange the terms of settlement in Peking, Russia was 
secretly trying to force China to yield to her the control 
of Manchuria. The three supporters of the Hay Doctrine 
protested, but Great Britain, involved in the Boer War, 
could do nothing but protest. The United States would 
not think of becoming involved in an Asiatic War, and 
Japan alone was not prepared to bear the whole burden of 
driving Russia back. But she knew her own safety was 
in jeopardy, and she was feverishly preparing men and 
munitions for the approaching crisis. 
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Once more, if there had been a League of Nations, Russia 
would have been forced to abandon her aggressive policy, 
and the Russo-Japanese War, which left in its train the 
Manchurian problem and the annexation of Korea by 
Japan, would never have occurred. 

Japan, as I have said, prepared to stand out alone as 
the antagonist of Russia. She entered into an alliance 
with Great Britain which assured her a fair chance in the 
coming war. If a second power attacked Japan, Great 
Britain would come to her assistance. Thus Britain held 
the ring, and when Russia repeatedly broke her promise, 
given to China, to withdraw from Manchuria, Japan stepped 
in and insisted upon the evacuation. When Russia refused, 
war resulted. 

Now please note the exact parallel between events in 
1904-1905 and the present Shantung affair. In both cases 
Japan fought European nations holding fortified leaseholds 
on Chinese soil. But at the conclusion of the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, when Russia ceded to Japan her leasehold at 
Port Arthur, and her railway and mines in South Manchuria, 
China promptly confirmed the transfer from Russia to 
Japan. 

The Boxer Rising of 1900 and the Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-1905 may seem a far cry from the Shantung issue 
of 1919. But they form an important part of the story, 
and it is just because our publicists have failed to under- 
stand them that they have gone so far astray in many of 
their statements. 

At the close of war Japan came to the parting of the ways. 
It is my firm opinion that up to that time the conduct 
of Japan as a member of the family of nations was worthy 
of the highest praise. She had been faultless in the obser- 
vation of her treaties, and her diplomatic methods were 
comparable to the best. We may take some pride in this 
because ever since the early seventies the adviser of the 
Japanese foreign office had always been an American. But 
in 1905 two things occurred. The defeat of Russia caused 
a flood of articles to be written to the effect that as Japan 
had defeated the greatest military power in Europe (which, 
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of course, was far from the truth), she would brook no 
interference, and thus she would make herself master of 
Eastern Asia, conquering the French possessions in Indo- 
China, the Dutch in the East Indies, and even Australia. 
Now, for the first time, the Japanese menace began to be 
preached in this country. It was absurd on its face, but 
in our ignorance many of our people began to believe it. 

The other change was more vital, for it involved the 
whole question of Japanese policy in Asia. As I have said, 
down to 1905 I believe Japan was sincere in desiring the 
integrity of China and the Open Door in Manchuria. She 
only wished to force Russia out of a region which was so 
near her doors. She also honestly desired to help Korea 
reform her administration and thus become able to defend 
herself against the Russian advance. The strongest evi- 
dence of this is shown by one very important fact. 

Japan had hoped for an indemnity from Russia, but not 
a ruble was forthcoming. Thus Japan emerged from the 
war burdened with an enormous debt. The people were 
bitterly disappointed with the peace treaty. The govern- 
ment knew that Japan was almost exhausted and that 
almost any kind of a peace would have been a good one. 
But the people only knew that in every engagement on 
land and sea the Japanese forces had been victorious, and 
they expected an indemnity from Russia which would pay 
for the war. But all Japan obtained was the Russian 
railway, mines and leasehold in South Manchuria, and half 
the undeveloped island of Saghalien. 

Burdened by this enormous war debt, the cabinet of 
Japan did not see how she could restore the South Man- 
churian railway to working order and develop it as she 
should. So a tentative agreement was reached with Mr. 
Harriman, the American railway genius, for the sale of 
the railway to American interests. He also hoped to pur- 
chase the Russian half of the line and thus the railway would 
pass out of political control. Japan would receive much 
needed funds, and she would be freed from further fear 
of Russia. 
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This tentative agreement is, in my mind, the strongest 
proof that down to October, 1905, the Japanese had no 
thought of establishing themselves as a political factor in 
Manchuria. 

But when Baron Komura, head of the Japanese dele- 
gation to the Portsmouth peace conference, returned to 
Japan he protested stoutly against this arrangement. First 
of all, Japan could sell no railway rights to Mr. Harriman 
until China had first agreed to the transfer of all the Russian 
interests to Japan. This was agreed to in December. And 
then Komura convinced the cabinet that it would be to the 
best interests of Japan to retain the railway and use it for 
the development of Japan's commercial interests in South 
Manchuria. The railway was the most valuable asset 
Japan obtained from Russia. He believed she should 
derive the greatest possible income from it. 

So when the cabinet decided toward the end of 1905 to 
take up the rdle of Russia in South Manchuria it meant 
a great change in policy. Japan abandoned her reliance 
upon the Anglo-American policy toward China and decided 
to play the game of her European rivals in that unhappy 
land. No one should condemn Japan for what she has 
done since 1905 until he has first studied the examples set 
for her by all the great powers of Europe. 

This decision meant that Japan soon became involved 
with China in South Manchuria, and she resorted to Russian 
methods to secure the economic advantages she desired. 
For a few years she tried to reform conditions in Korea, 
but after Prince Ito, who had introduced the great reforms, 
had been assassinated by a Korean fanatic, the attempt 
was given up and, in 1910, Korea was annexed to Japan 
by treaty. The fate of Korea was an unhappy one, but no 
one at all familiar with the situation in that country could 
offer a better solution for the problem. She could not 
remain the prey of internal misgovernment and foreign 
intrigues. She must pass under foreign control, and Japan 
had far better claims to this control than Russia. 

The decision to retain the Russian concessions in South 
Manchuria had, as I have pointed out, many grave effects 
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upon Japanese policy. She now adopted the practices of 
Russia, which had formerly aroused such protests in China 
and Japan. Her conduct increased the bitterness of the 
Chinese and brought down upon her the denunciation of 
European critics. But Japan could see no reason why she 
should not play the game according to the same rules which 
her European rivals were using. 

The expansion of her interests on the continent also 
forced her to rely more and more upon her army. This 
gave the military leaders great influence in governmental 
circles, and tended to produce a form of "militarism" as 
dangerous as that in any other land. But the military 
party did not have an easy time of it. Japan was sick of 
war. She had suffered severely in the Russian struggle and 
her people were burdened by war-taxes which we would 
deem almost unbearable. The young men of Japan did 
not take kindly to conscription, any more than they do in 
this country. So the popular representatives in the Diet 
opposed every scheme for army expansion. For ten years 
the military authorities tried to secure funds for the ad- 
dition of two divisions — say 70,000 men — to the standing 
army of Japan. And for ten years the Diet stoutly refused 
to appropriate a penny. It was not until the great war 
broke out, and then only after a bitter political campaign, 
that Japan added a single soldier to her forces. 

In the meantime the Germans, with their usual thorough- 
ness, bent themselves to the development of their concessions 
in Shantung province. They poured German money in to 
get rapid results. The leased territory covered about 200 
square miles. On the fine harbor of Kiaochow there was 
only a small Chinese village called Tsingtao. Beside it 
they erected a model settlement, along the best lines of 
German town-making. They improved the harbor and 
built fine docks. They strongly fortified the hills over- 
looking the city. They promptly commenced building a 
railway into the interior, which finally reached the capital 
of the province, Tsinan-fu, 256 miles away. And they had 
a concession to build two other railway lines. They began 
to open mines along the railway, and two coal and one 
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iron mines were in operation. And they had a monopoly of 
the right to supply money and materials whenever China 
needed foreign aid for any public works inthewholeprovince. 

It must be borne in mind, therefore, that although the 
natural resources belonged to China, all the improvements 
were German. Germany exercised complete sovereign 
rights within the leased territory. Her money and her 
skill had transformed a neglected Chinese harbor into a 
fine port with an import trade of about $50,000,000 in 1913. 
She had opened mines which China had never used, and 
thus added to the wealth of both countries. At the out- 
break of the Great War, in 1914, Kiaochow was considered 
for all practical purposes as a part of Germany, and the 
whole province was set aside for German development. 

With the declarations of war, Germany prepared to use 
Tsingtao as a naval base. Her reservists scattered through 
the Far East were assembled there. Great Britain at once 
asked Japan to act under the terms of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance and remove this German menace, for the British 
navy was mobilized in the North Sea. 

I might say that if Japan had any love for Germany 
she might easily have delayed action, for it would not have 
been difficult to find a loop-hole in the treaty, but her whole 
foreign policy was founded upon the British understanding 
and so she acted promptly. An ultimatum was served on 
Germany demanding that she surrender Kiaochow to Japan 
for eventual restoration to China. If the Germans had 
been reasonable they would have yielded to overwhelming 
force and thus saved the lives of many of their soldiers as 
well as clinched the restoration of the leasehold to China. 
But they refused to reply to the demand, and as soon as 
the ultimatum expired Japan and Great Britain took action. 
The operations were carefully conducted, for the Germans 
had no chance at all, and the Japanese did not wish to throw 
away any lives needlessly. On the 7th of November, 1914, 
Tsingtao surrendered. During the operations the Japanese 
marched across Chinese territory, thus violating its neu- 
trality. But under the precedents established in the Russo- 
Japanese war the Japanese felt justified in thus proceeding 
against a foreign power holding fortifications on Chinese soil. 
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I may say frankly that I was sorry to have Japan enter 
the war in 1914. At its origin it was purely a European 
controversy and I did not see why the tax-ridden peasants 
of Japan should have to pay for Japanese participation. 
But, on the other hand, knowing how Germany had acquired 
Kiaochow and what mischief she might do were she not 
expelled, I rejoiced that Japan was able to come promptly 
to the aid of her British ally. 

Shortly after the occupation of Kiaochow Japanese diplo- 
macy took on a sinister form. If you will analyze your 
own memories of the early days of the war you will remember 
how few Americans understood the real issues at stake. 
It seemed to us to be merely another European upheaval 
in which the Central Empires and the Triple Entente stood 
face to face. Germany, we knew, was fighting for aggran- 
dizement, and her conduct soon alienated the sympathy 
of the civilized world. So in Japan, this was looked upon 
as another imperialistic struggle, and thus it offered a 
good chance for Japan to better her own position in the 
world. 

Now to Japan the place where she must hold a commercial 
and economic preponderance is China — the greatest unde- 
veloped market in the world and the source of many of 
the raw materials which Japan so much needed. On the 
basis of this reasoning Japan launched her notorious twenty- 
one demands upon China. In doing so she again followed 
the precedents of Europe. Without offering any real con- 
sideration she demanded from China concessions which 
would greatly strengthen her position in South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia as well as in some of the old 
provinces of China. Japan purposely urged these demands 
when all Europe was engaged in war and when China 
could obtain no support, for not one believed the United 
States would turn a hand to aid China. 

Now, if we are honest, we will recognize that there was 
little in these demands which were not based upon earlier 
demands by Russia, Germany, France and Great Britain. 
Even in the methods used, the preparation of military 
forces and the ultimatum, I could cite many precedents. 
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One of the worst examples of the old diplomacy was in 
1858 — which happily is a long time ago. China was in- 
volved in a terrible civil war. The Imperial power was so 
weakened that for a time it looked as if it would collapse. 
Just at that moment Great Britain and France presented 
demands for greater commercial privileges, followed them 
up by sending a joint military and naval force to China, 
and extorted the Tientsin treaties of 1858. It was much 
as if, during the darkest days of our own Civil War, an 
allied squadron had appeared in the Potomac and demanded 
great concessions from us. 

Because I cite precedents for what Japan has done, I 
would not have you think for a moment that I condone 
her acts. But because I try to be honest with myself, I 
cannot heap denunciations upon her, without remembering 
the examples which had been set for her. 

In my opinion the Japanese statesmen who formulated 
the twenty-one demands and who pressed them through 
in modified form, will go down in history as men who 
wrought great harm to their country. The demands 
aroused intense resentment among the Chinese. They 
embittered all the European nations, including the allies 
of Japan, because she sought to reap a selfish advantage 
in China when they were involved in the Great War. And 
they served to increase American suspicion and alarm. 
Nothing that Japan gained through the concessions which 
China was finally forced to make could atone for the harm 
done to the reputation and prestige of Japan. I have 
never met a Japanese who attempted to defend these acts 
of his government. 

The only consideration — except her good will — which 
Japan offered China was the return of the German leasehold 
at Tsingtao. One of the treaties provided that China 
would agree to the decision of the Peace Conference regard- 
ing the German interests in Shantung. And in an exchange 
of notes Japan promised to return the German leasehold 
under these conditions: that China would open Kiaochow 
as a commercial port; that a Japanese settlement (under 
Japanese jurisdiction) might be established there; that an 
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international settlement might also be established if the 
powers so desired; and that China and Japan would come 
to an agreement concerning the German public properties 
before the recession was effected. 

Thus, in May 1915, China had agreed to accept what- 
ever decision the Peace Conference arrived at regarding 
the German interests, and Japan, in turn, had promised to 
restore the leasehold under certain conditions. China, of 
course, never became reconciled to the 1915 treaties. They 
were extorted by force — as all previous concessions to other 
powers had been. She had no faith in the promise of 
Japan to restore Chinese jurisdiction in Kiaochow, and 
she hoped against hope that at the conclusion of the war 
the European powers would compel Japan to revise the 
treaties which had been concluded during their embar- 
rassment. But the Peking government did not formally 
denounce the treaties and so they were legally binding. 

The point has been made that if Japan were acting in 
good faith she would have returned the leasehold at once, 
in 1915. But that overlooks one very important point. 
Suppose Germany won the war. Would China have been 
able to prevent a victorious Germany from regaining 
Kiaochow? Japan did not intend to have Germany again 
in possession of a naval base on the China Sea, and she 
alone was able to prevent it. 

As the war dragged on its gloomy course the Japanese 
continued to occupy Kiaochow. They had early seized 
the German railway and mines and had promptly com- 
menced to operate them. Thousands of Japanese mer- 
chants and adventurers crossed over to Shantung and 
established themselves there. Some of them, without 
doubt, behaved very badly and further inflamed the Chinese. 
Camp-followers of any nation are not very good representa- 
tives of their home folk. And the Chinese central govern- 
ment became more corrupt and inefficient, rebellions broke 
out in various regions, and it looked as if only foreign 
control could maintain peace in any part of the land. Many 
Japanese expansionists talked in a large way about Japan's 
r61e in Shantung, and did not hesitate to say that the 
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promise to return the leasehold should be evaded in some 
manner. And the Japanese government gave color to 
these statements by setting up a civil administration along 
the German railway, which was an assertion of rights which 
Germany had never claimed. 

In 1917 the Great War took a new turn. Germany, 
driven desperate by her inability to gain a decision on the 
western front, decided to break her pledge to the United 
States not to resume unrestricted submarine warfare, and 
prepared to carry her doctrine of ruthlessness once more 
to the high seas. The British government learned of this 
decision in January. The best way yet discovered for 
meeting the submarine menace was the use of large num- 
bers of destroyers. The resources of Great Britain and 
France had been strained to the utmost and the United 
States still held aloof from the struggle. So the British 
Ambassador at Tokyo was instructed to beg Japan to come 
to the help of the allies by sending a force of destroyers 
to the Mediterranean. The Japanese government was 
ready to act at once and promised to do so. But during 
the discussion Viscount Motono, the Japanese minister of 
foreign affairs, raised the question of the disposition of 
German possessions and rights in the Far East. 

It has been alleged that Japan demanded certain things 
in return for her help. It has even been asserted that 
she threatened to go over to Germany if she did not have 
her way. The latter charge is too absurd to be even dis- 
cussed before a gathering of intelligent people. But as 
to the first one, it should be remembered that by secret 
agreements the Allies had divided among themselves certain 
territories which they expected to acquire — Russia was to 
get Constantinople; Italy, portions of Austria; France, 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar Basin and parts of Asia Minor. 
It was simply a matter of course that Japan should ask 
for a similar understanding, namely, that the Allies would 
support her claims to the tiny German islands north of 
the equator which she had captured, and to the German 
interests in Shantung. And you must remember that in 
agreeing to these requests the Allies understood perfectly 
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that Japan had agreed to restore Chinese sovereignty in 
Kiaochow. So Great Britain, France and Italy agreed to 
support the Japanese claims, in notes exchanged in February 
and March, 1917. 

In April the United States entered the war, officially 
because of the wrongs done by German submarines, but 
popularly in order "to make the world safe for democracy." 

When, in February, we took the first step and broke 
off diplomatic relations with Germany, we addressed an 
identical note to all the neutral powers, and asked them 
to follow our lead. China, glad of an opportunity to asso- 
ciate herself with the United States, broke off relations 
with the Central Powers on March 14. On April 6, the 
United States declared war upon Germany,, and our minister 
at Peking urged this step upon China. Earlier in the war 
the Allies had not favored China's participation, which was 
sound policy, but now they needed her, if only in order to 
drive out the Germans who were using China as a base 
for plots and propaganda, and to secure the use of the 
much-needed interned German ships. 

We have been told many times that China entered the 
war on our advice, and under a general understanding that 
we would protect her interests at the Peace Conference. 
Let us examine this statement in the light of the facts. 

When the Chinese cabinet proposed that China declare 
war, the parliament refused to act. This was because of 
the bitter feud between the house and the cabinet, led by 
General Tuan Chi-jui, head of the so-called military party. 
The house was willing to declare war, but it refused to have 
it conducted by the military clique, knowing that this would 
simply strengthen the power of the generals through the 
money and arms they would obtain from the Allies. So 
it demanded that General Tuan resign as premier, and the 
cabinet be reorganized before any steps toward war be 
taken. But the generals have been ruling China for the 
past seven years, and they were strong enough to force 
the weak president to dissolve the parliament, which was 
contrary to the constitution. This act caused the civil war 
which has been going on in China since June, 1917. It 
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was soon followed by a cowp-d'etat in July which restored 
the Manchu dynasty for about ten days, but General Tuan 
mustered a force sufficient to overthrow the imperialists 
and restore the republic. Now this fact has been over- 
looked. During these days of strife the American govern- 
ment sent a friendly note to Peking stating that it was 
far more important for China to resume and continue her 
political entity than that she should join the Allies. But 
instead of acting on this advice, the military party secured 
a declaration of war by presidential proclamation, on August 
14, which was another violation of the constitution. In 
view of these facts it would seem that the statement that 
China entered the war under our urging is subject to certain 
amendments and reservations. 

A majority of the exiled members of parliament assembled 
at Canton and set up a government there. They denounced 
the action of the generals at Peking. Civil war was soon 
raging. At one time China was said to have 800,000 
soldiers in the field, not engaged in fighting Germany but 
in fighting each other. While the Japanese were having 
things their own way in Shantung the governor of the 
province was leading his army against the southerners 
along the Yangtze River. And the parliament was quite 
right, for the militarists have used the money and supplies, 
largely furnished by Japan, solely in order to strengthen 
their control of the government. This became such a 
public scandal that on October 29, 1918, the ministers of 
the Allies, including our own minister, presented a note to 
the Chinese government protesting against her inactivity 
in the war. Twelve specific complaints were cited, and 
the attention of the Chinese government called to them. 

During the last two years the speeches and state papers 
of President Wilson made a deeper impression upon thought- 
ful Japanese, and when travellers returned and reported 
the astounding military effort of the United States the idea 
began to dawn in Japan that after all this was something 
more than a quarrel between European dynasties. The 
issues began to be clearly perceived, and a fundamental 
one was that between liberalism and autocracy or mili- 
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tarism. So in October, 1918, a new cabinet came into 
office, which is still in power. The Hara cabinet is the 
most liberal and progressive that Japan has yet known. 
The prime minister, Mr. Hara, is the first civilian to hold 
that exalted post. Japan had liberalized her administration 
on the eve of the overthrow of German militarism, but the 
Hara government could not be expected to correct all the 
mistakes of his predecessors in a few months. One of its 
first acts was to reduce the suffrage qualifications thus 
broadening the basis of representation. 

Then came the armistice, with the triumph of the asso- 
ciated powers, and soon »the Peace Conference was to 
assemble. 

China looked forward to this assembly with ill-founded 
hopes. She entirely misunderstood the purpose of the 
Peace Conference. Like other aggrieved peoples, the 
Irish for example, the Chinese believed that all wrongs 
would be righted at Paris. So she presented her complaints 
against all the world, including Germany and Austria with 
whom she had been at war. She sought the revision of 
all treaties and agreements which in any way impaired 
Chinese sovereignty, and these treaties affected not only 
Japan, but Great Britain, France, the United States and 
all the treaty powers. She soon learned, however, what 
some people do not understand to this day, that the Peace 
Conference was assembled in order to draw up terms of 
peace between the associated powers and Germany. It 
was concerned solely with Germany and with German 
rights. If there were wrongs existing in other nations the 
conference could not attend to them. Their hope lay in 
the League of Nations which it was expected would be 
established. 

When this point was made clear, the Chinese turned 
their attention to the Japanese claims. They took the 
position that as China declared war upon Germany all 
German rights ceased from that date, therefore Germany 
had no rights to cede to Japan even if the conference de- 
manded it. This was an interesting point, but as it was 
not accepted by the authorities on international law at 
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Paris I suppose it has only an academic value. If you will 
think it out you will see that it would have produced an 
impossible situation if every treaty ever made by Germany 
or the German States was abrogated. A study of the 
treaty of peace shows that no treaties are considered abro- 
gated except those which are named in the document, to 
whose abrogation Germany specifically consents. But in 
regard to the German-Chinese treaty of 1898 the situation 
was complicated because Japan took possession of the Ger- 
man interests in 1914; China agreed, in 1915, to accept 
the decision of the Peace Conference; China did not declare 
war upon Germany until 1917; and before she declared war 
she carefully bargained with the allies as to what she should 
receive, and the restoration of German rights in Shantung 
was not included in the bond. 

Another point has been made that the fifth article of 
the treaty of 1898 stated that "Germany obligates itself 
never to give any kind of leasehold right to any other 
power." This would seem to forbid a transfer of the 
German leasehold to Japan. But this is simply one part 
of the fifth article. The preceding clause reads : 

In case Germany should hereafter at any time express the wish 
to give back Kiaochow Bay to China before the expiration of the 
lease, China obligates itself to make good the expenditures which 
Germany shall have made in Kiaochow, and to concede to Ger- 
many a better place to be under Germany's own jurisdiction. 

From this it follows, that if China believes Germany is 
bound by the last clause, not to transfer the leasehold, 
then China must be bound by the first one, namely, that 
China must reimburse Germany for her improvements and 
concede her a better place to be under her own jurisdiction. 
As a matter of fact, the issue of the war tore up the German 
treaties, and the Allied and Associated Powers determined, 
at Paris, exactly which articles should be abrogated, which 
should be renewed, and what disposition should be made 
of German rights wherever they had previously existed. 

Because of the interest we have had in China and the 
general suspicion of Japan which prevails in many parts 
of the country we have heard a great deal more about 
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the Shantung issue over here than has been the case in 
Europe. There it has scarcely been mentioned. The big 
issues of the conference were questions of reparation, in- 
demnity, territorial cessions, economic readjustments, the 
creation of new nations. 

The Chinese had sent a very able delegation to Paris. 
The ranking delegate, Mr. Lu, was an old-time official, 
who proved of little importance, but three of the younger 
men were American college graduates and they showed 
great ability. Dr. Kuo, of Columbia, Mr. Wang, of Yale, 
and Mr. Sze, of Cornell, were the real leaders of the delega- 
tion. Mr. Wang really represented South China, which 
then as now was in revolt against the North. He and Dr. 
Kuo were men of attractive personality who were masters 
of faultless English and who were able to get their case 
over to the American correspondents with little difficulty. 
They knew how to give out good copy. 

The Japanese delegates were old and experienced diplo- 
mats. Marquis Saionji was a famous liberal, who had 
known Clemenceau in their college days in France. Vis- 
count Chinda, Baron Makino, Ambassadors Matsui and 
Ijuin had all worked their way to the top of the diplomatic 
service. But they were not very accessible to the newsmen 
and they considered it beneath their dignity to reply to 
all the gossip that was flying about. Thus their case rarely 
came over the cables. 

You may have read that in order to secure the German 
interests in China the Japanese played a very shrewd game. 
First, they frightened the western states, especially America, 
with a demand for racial equality and the privilege of 
immigration. Then having alarmed their associates they 
threatened to join Italy in withdrawing from the conference 
if the Shantung claims were not granted. And thus Mr. 
Wilson, in order to secure Japan's assent to the League of 
Nations, withdrew his opposition to the Shantung articles. 

But in my opinion, all this is far from the truth. The 
Japanese did press their amendment for racial equality. 
But it simply read: "the acceptance of the principle of the 
equality of nations, and the just treatment of their nation- 
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als." It said nothing about immigration and was not 
meant to apply to it. Yet this simple statement of what 
should be an unquestioned principle of a league of nations 
was defeated by the votes of the United States and Great 
Britain. In my opinion this omission is one of the weakest 
points of the Covenant. 

But the Japanese did not have to bargain about the 
Shantung rights. They went into the conference With all 
the cards stacked in their favor. They presented the 
Chinese treaty of 1915, and the promises of Great Britain, 
France and Italy in 1917. Of the five great Powers only 
the United States had not already agreed to the transfer. 
And as there was not the slightest question of her allies 
breaking faith Japan had merely to sit quietly by and wait 
for the formal drafting of the terms. 

I believe Mr. Wilson did his best to show the Japanese 
that it was to their interests to waive these privileges in 
China. But I believe it is only through gross ignorance 
or blind partisanship that any one could blame him for 
failing to break the combination of great powers which 
were supporting Japan. Even if the Japanese had not 
been forehanded in securing these promises it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, for Great Britain and France 
to have forced Japan to give up the German concessions 
while they retained leaseholds and railway and mining 
concessions in China themselves. 

So the treaty of peace with Germany called for the transfer 
to Japan of the German leasehold and all other rights in 
Shantung province. It gave to Japan only such property 
or rights as were German, it took nothing away from China 
which she possessed at the outbreak of the war. 

The statement has frequently been made that the League 
of Nations "underwrites" the Shantung "infamy." That 
is, that Article X of the Covenant guarantees that Japan 
shall possess these rights for all time. Like so many of 
the arguments which are flying about it is based on an 
inability to understand very simple English. Article X 
guarantees against external aggression "the territorial integ- 
rity and existing political independence of all members 
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of the league." As Japan has been granted no territory 
in China, for there is considerable difference between a 
lease and ownership, Article X really guarantees Shantung 
and South Manchuria to China, and not to Japan. 

One must distinguish, in dealing with China, between 
actual concessions and their possible consequences. The 
actual concessions which Japan has received really amount 
to very little. Japan will restore Chinese sovereignty in 
Tsingtao just as soon as the treaty is ratified by enough of 
the powers and she can negotiate with China. And Foreign 
Minister Uchida has announced that Japan is quite willing 
to join in an international settlement at Tsingtao instead 
of establishing a purely Japanese one. There is an inter- 
national settlement at Shanghai, for instance, and several 
powers have individual settlements at Tientsin, Hankow, 
and other Chinese ports. If this is done it would remove 
the only possible objection to the Japanese in Tsingtao 
itself. But Japan wants to retain the German railway and 
the German mines. She needs coal and iron seriously for 
her industries, and she can get them from Shantung. And 
the railway will serve to develop her trade with the interior 
of the province. 

Now if China were a well-organized state, under an honest 
and efficient administration, there would be no excuse for 
Japan's owning mines or railways there. The Chinese 
themselves would work the mines efficiently and Japan 
could buy the iron and coal she needed. And this would 
be true of the railway also. But so long as China suffers 
under the wretched administration she has known for so 
many years there is no guarantee that either the mines or 
the railways will be operated. During the present civil 
war several of the Chinese railways have been crippled by 
the warring factions and their rolling stock destroyed. 

So if China will enter upon a career of active and intelli- 
gent reform, the Japanese economic concessions in Shantung 
will mean nothing at all. It will then be absurd to think 
of Japan controlling the economic life of a province contain- 
ing almost 40,000,000 people. The Japanese railway, 256 
miles long, will not serve so large and rich a province, and 
China can build others without Japan's interference. 
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But if things continue to go from bad to worse in China, 
then the economic concessions given to Japan may easily 
lead into political advantages. Japan will have to protect 
the railway and the coal mines if disorder occurs, and as 
more railways are needed, and China is unable to finance 
them, Japan may ask and receive the concessions. 

The transfer of the German concessions in Shantung to 
Japan may prove a danger to China only in case China 
fails to protect herself. When the Germans invaded 
Belgium, King Albert said to his Parliament: "A country 
which defends itself commands the respect of all; such a 
country will never perish." 

The wide discussion of the Shantung affair, in spite of 
the many inaccurate statements which have been circulated, 
has undoubtedly accomplished some good. It has aroused 
an interest in China and a desire to help her. But amend- 
ing the treaty will do China no good and it may do us, and 
all the world, a lot of harm through delaying ratification. 
A wiser course would be for the Senate to pass a resolution 
to the general effect that it welcomes the promise of Japan 
to restore Chinese sovereignty in Kiaochow as the dawning 
of the day when all foreign concessions and treaty privileges 
which impair the sovereignty of China will be abandoned. 

The discussion of the Shantung issue has aroused a new 
interest among young China. After they have ceased 
denouncing the Japanese they may begin to study the 
internal reasons for the lamentable weakness of a great 
state, peopled by one of the most estimable races in the 
world, which now lies at the mercy of any well-organized 
power. I have great hopes for young China, especially 
for the young men and women who have studied and are 
studying in this country. The future of their country lies 
in their hands. 

It has also opened the eyes of the Japanese to the new 
spirit abroad in the world which will not tolerate imperial- 
ism, militarism, secret diplomacy and saber-rattling. It 
was only the other day that Premier Hara said : 
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The day of Machiavellian diplomacy is past and a new era 
of open diplomacy is arrived, with international affairs managed 
by co-operation of the powers, whether old school diplomats of 

Japan like it or not Militarism has been absolutely 

discarded and the powers will work cojointly for world peace. 

And it should convince every one of us of the desirability 
of the speedy formation of the League of Nations. When 
the League is in operation, and the United States throws 
in her great influence in favor of a new world order founded 
upon the rock-ribbed principles of justice, then both China 
and Japan can enter upon a new era. Some Chinese profess 
to doubt whether the League can help China in the Shantung 
affair. It can do more than that. Mr. Wilson told us 
that he turned to his colleagues at the council board in 
Paris and asked: "May I expect that this will be the begin- 
ning of the retrocession to China of the exceptional rights 
which other governments have enjoyed there? And the 
responsible representatives of the other great governments 
said, 'Yes, you may expect it.' " With the League function- 
ing there will be no excuse for Japanese rights in South 
Manchuria or Shantung, for Russian in North Manchuria 
or Mongolia, for British in Tibet, or for the railway and 
mining concessions of any of the powers. They can all 
be restored to China, with the right to control her own 
tariff and hold foreigners subject to her laws. Many Japa- 
nese long for that day, for they know that the most important 
thing in the world for Japan is to regain and hold the good 
will of China, but this they believe impossible so long as 
the international scramble for concessions continues. 

And the League means for us a chance to help China 
and to live on good terms with Japan. For they are our 
neighbors. This is a physical fact which cannot be brushed 
aside, and it is plain common sense to live on good terms 
with one's neighbors. "A man to have friends must show 
himself friendly." 



